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AN “EMPLOYMENT NUMBER” 

It is felt that no excuse is required for the amount of ma- 
terial in this number of the BuLLeTIn dealing both generally 
and concretely with the employment problem. No other issue is 
for the moment either socially, economically, or industrially more 
vital, and every man, woman, and child is more or less directly 
affected by it. Therefore to workers of every class—and more 
particularly to employers—the subject should be of absorbing 
interest, and every suggested remedy accorded at least some 
degree of attention. 

Measures of relief both public and private, permanent and 
temporary are offered for review. However, to quote the chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufacturers at the Unemployment 
Conference in Washington, Mr. J. A. Campbell, President of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, a final solution of the 
problem can be best accomplished by recommending legislation 
that will go to the root of the trouble and make possible reason- 
able transportation charges, thus removing the principal cause 
of the present business depression and consequent unemployment. 

“If this can be brought about, other maladjustments affecting 
the industrial situation will correct themselves and employment 
conditions should rapidly improve, at least to the point where 
-millions of earnest, industrious men will not be found walking 
the streets of our industrial cities in forced idleness, with cold 
and hunger facing their families, a condition which constitutes 
a national menace and is inexcusable in this, the richest and most 
favored country in the world.” . 


BRITISH CURES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
The measures proposed by the British Government to Parlia- 
ment for dealing with unemployment are notable both for what 
they would do and what they would leave undone. The facts 
and the principles were set forth in Lloyd George’s speech to 
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the House of Commons. The old policy of “doles” is to be 
abandoned. Under the scheme of maintenance for those out of 
work, adopted in 1920, more than $200,000,000 has been paid out 
direct by the Government. There is to be no more of that. To 
be sure, the Unemployment Insurance Fund is to be extended, 
and the Government will give aid to local authorities whose re- 
sources are too severely strained in caring for the workless poor; 
but the former plan of paying a weekly allowance from public 
funds is to be dropped. At best a palliative, at worst a demoral- 
izing and pauperizing system, it is now to be displaced by en- 
deavors to cure unemployment by giving employment. 

A certain amount of emergency public work is to be financed 
by the Government. It will provide $50,000,000 for the purpose 
of building roads, draining land, clearing up forests and aiding 
agriculture. But this relief work is clearly temporary. It is no 
permanent remedy, and even for the time being can furnish 
employment to only a comparatively small number. Assisted 
emigration to the dominions may further ease the pressure. Al- 
ready 60,000 men—mostly ex-soldiers—have gone from England 
to settle in Australia, Canada and elsewhere. State aid for 
that purpose is to be prolonged. Lloyd George has declared that 
‘it was better for the men. themselves and also for the empire 
that they should go to help swell the volume of trade with the 
dominions. 

The Prime Minister, however, has freely admitted that the 
large and lasting relief must be looked for elsewhere. He would 
agree with Mr. Hoover that the sole permanent-cure for unem- 
ployment is work. In England this means the revival of industry 
and a speeding up of production. But this in turn means a 
quickening of foreign trade. Great Britain exports 40 per cent 
of her manufactured goods. That compares with the 10 or 12 . 
per cent of the United States. And it is the drying up and dis- 
location of commerce over the seas that has closed British work- 
shops and thrown men out of work. The trouble is not that 
British products are not desired on the Continent. But the 
nations broken by the war, though they are in bitter need of 
English goods, can not pay for them. International exchange 
’ has suffered such wide and wild fluctuations that international 
traders could make no secure estimates. Moreover, the machin- 
ery of credit ‘has been thrown out of gear. Lloyd George has 
aptly described credit as “the oxygen of trade.” It is “the 

thing without which it faints.” There has been a great destruc- 
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tion or, at least, disappearance of credit, and what the Govern- 
ment now proposes to do for exporters is to facilitate their 
getting credits in the foreign trade. A total of $125,000,000 is to 
be allocated for the purpose of guaranteeing the exporter’s risk 
up to 42 per cent of it. And the credits thus assured will be 
long term. ‘‘Where there are large orders which would take 
years to develop and complete, it is desirable that we should ex- 
tend credit for five or even six years.” Of course, the whole 
matter is to be under skilled control. No haphazard loans will 
be admitted. It is the experienced and trusted foreign trader 
who will be helped. The expectation of the Government is that 
by a wise and constant stimulus of foreign trade employment at 
home will be greatly quickened. 

The whole plan was explained by Lloyd George in an address 
so moderate in tone and so full of good sense that he disarmed 
opposition. Mr. Asquith offered some minor criticisms, and 
expressed certain fears, but on the whole gave his approval. 
Coming from a public man of his sound views of public finance 
and of principles of trade, this meant a good deal. It is the 
established British way of looking at foreign commerce. Eng- 
lishmen are not afraid of imports because they know that im- 
ports mean exports. The prosperity of their customers abroad 
means work for their employes at home. So that the Government 
is proceeding on the right lines in furnishing credit temporarily 
to promote sales in foreign countries so as to provide work in 
England. The same idea has penetrated the official mind at 
Washington, and we have our own Government agencies to ex- 
tend credit to exporters. But the method works haltingly with 
Americans because they have so long been trained to think of for- 
eign trade—especially foreign trade inward—as a thing to be 
shunned, not cultivated. But juster conceptions are coming in, 
and it may be that we shall see the need of imitating the British 
in this matter of going abroad to make work at home—The Ne 
York Times. 


FARMERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


While the conference at Washington last month did not 
settle the question of unemployment, it called attention to some 
fundamental facts in the situation. Among these are the rela- 
tions between agriculture and industry, which are little appre- 
ciated. The causes for depression, and therefore unemployment, 
are world-wide. But in the opinion of members of the com- 
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mittees whose reports are being published much of the indus- 
trial distress and unemployment is caused by the spread between 
the prices the farmers receive and those they are obliged to pay. 

Anyone who studies crop conditions and prices can readily 
see that the gross farm income this year will be far below that 
of last season. Consequently the farmers’ purchasing power 
is less. This would not be so if other prices were reduced in 
such a proportion as to give an equal exchange value for the 
products of the farm. But they are not. On page 25 of Bulletin 
999, issued by the Department of Agriculture, is a vivid illus- 
tration of this fact. Taking the five-year average before the 
war as par or 100, the purchasing power of representative farm 
products in June of this year was as follows: 


‘51 


In other words, a farmer would have to give 100 bushels of 
corn to get the same amount of staple goods that he formerly 
purchased with 61. This low purchasing power, says the bulle- 
tin, has made it impossible for farmers to buy the normal amount 
of other things, and has been a contributing cause of unemploy- 
ment. 

One of the conference committees confirmed this statement 
in the following words: 

“Much of the industrial distress and unemployment in the 
cities grows out of the fact that the prices received by farmers 
enable them to buy only about half as many manufactured 
products, at the prices asked, as they purchased in normal 
times. . . . In the case of farm implements the purchases have 
been reduced to one-third the amount bought in previous years.” 

Our farm industry furnishes 40 per cent of the consuming 
power of the country. A restriction of that consumptive power 
must inevitably make itself felt in unemployment. Here is 
something for capital and labor to consider whenever they make 
a stand against a lower price level. As the committee said: 
“In the interest of the great labor-employing industries every- 
thing possible should be done to place agriculture on a proper 
ratio of. exchange of products with other ac atanel —Wall 
Street Journal. : 
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SOLVING THE LABOR PROBLEM 


Few Corporations in the United States Can Boast as Broadly Devel- 
oped and Logically Organized a Personnel Department as That 
of the American Rolling Mill Company. Employment, Education, 
Safety, Health, Recreation, Thrift, Housing, Athletics, Garden- 
ing, Playground Equipment, a Company Store, a Company Restau- 
rant Are Features of Its Program, and Yet, Declares George M. 
Verity, President of the Company, “‘Armeco’ Fosters No Welfare 
Work in Thought or in Deed, for We Do Not Believe in It.” 
“Mutual Interest Work” Is the Term He Uses To Describe the 
Personnel Policies of His Company in an Outline of Them Fur- 
nished to “Scientific American”: “A Real Fifty-fifty Contribution 
with No Place or Need for Anything That Smacks of So-called 
‘Welfare Work’ or ‘Philanthrophy.’ ” 


“In the early days of the steel industry in the United States 
and leading up to some twenty-five years ago, there seemed to 
be an almost universal spirit of suspicion and distrust existing 
between the workers and mill owners. Young men grew up in 
the belief that the employer could not be trusted and that any 
holding out of the olive branch was simply camouflage for selfish- 
ness or treachery of some kind or other. 


Past Policies 

“It was the policy of the mill owner (there were more indi- 
vidual owners who were operators in those days than now) to 
hire and fire as he chose and to look on the worker generally as 
unreliable and untrustworthy. Cooperation in industry had not 
as yet been born. 

“That condition existed to a greater or less degree when The 
American Rolling Mill Company of Middletown, Ohio, began the 
construction of its works in the spring of 1900. Actual produc- 
tion was begun in the spring of 1901 with a force of some four 
hundred men composed of both skilled and unskilled men of the 
various kinds needed in the several departrhents of the business 
as then organized. 

Modern Measures 

“From the very beginning, the management was impressed 
with the idea that real permanent success could only be attained 
through the hearty cooperation of all those composing the com- 
pany’s working organization, that the development of the human 
element was the key to stability and progress. They believed 
that such cooperation could be secured through, 
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“First: the adoption and the announcement of a ‘square deal 
_ policy,’ born of real mutual interest and of a desire to be fair, 
frank and considerate each of the needs and wishes of the other. 

“Second: through winning the good will and confidence of 
our men by consistent support of every policy announced. 

“Third: through visualizing to our organization from month 
to month the value and soundness of our policies. 

“Fourth: through the realization of the fact that a manage- 
ment must make good to its men just as the men must, individ- 
ually and collectively, make good to their company. 

“Those policies were patiently and consistently supported for 
a period of five years before we felt that we were entitled to any 
verdict from our men. At the end of that period we had sub- 
stantial evidence of appreciation of the policies inaugurated, 
which gave us courage to make a still greater effort to win the 
entire confidence of our organization. 


The Advisory Committee 

“An Advisory Committee was appointed by the men in our 
Sheet Mill Department, which at that time comprised our largest 
group of workers. Any agreements or suggestions on the part 
of the men or the management were put up to them for dis- 
cussion and consideration. They handled all matters that came 
before them with such impartiality and fairness that a still closer 
relation was established between the men and the management. 

“At the end of the first ten years the company found it neces- 
sary to double the capacity of their works, and in so doing a 
change from small-mill practice to modern big-mill practice had 
to be made. This brought in a large influx of new men from all 
over the country, men who were unfamiliar with our policies 
and methods of operation. The old organization suddenly be- 
came a small part of the new, and so it was necessary for us 
to begin all over again. 


“While we felt that we had in a very large degree earned the 
confidence, the good will, and the support of our first group of 
men, their very belief in the company was for a time a handicap 
rather than a help, as the new men felt that they must have been 
unduly influenced in some manner or other. This new situation, 
therefore, had to be handled more carefully and wisely than ever 
as our common interests had become much larger. But a patient, 
persistent application of our ideas of ‘a square deal,’ together 
with the substantial return that came to the men from month to 
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month and year to year through steady operation without 
friction or discord, soon had its effect. 

“As the new men came into the light they began to see why 
the older men were friends of their company and a further lapse 
of time brought them to a fuller realization of the undisputable 
fact that the management and men have much in common and 
that by working together earnestly, diligently and efficiently more 
could be accomplished for all concerned than could possibly be 
secured under any plan of suspicion, discord, and contention. 


“Mutual Interest” Work 

“We endeavored to show our appreciation of the good will 
and the confidence given us by our working organization by 
expanding and developing our mutual interest policies whenever 
and wherever possible, through providing everything we could 
in the way of incentive, of opportunity for progress, and in the 
doing of anything and everything that we could that might make 
life and a place in our organization worth while. 

“We say to the members of our organization, ‘Give us your 
best, your most loyal and efficient service, give us continuous 
and uninterrupted operation, take that sort of an interest in your 
individual task as you would if the business were all your own, 
and in return we will give you the fairest and most generous treat- 
ment and the best compensation that the result of our common 
effort makes possible. We will do anything and everything we can 
to make life and a place in our organization worth while.’ .. . 


“It has always been our conviction that industrial stability is 
the product of that sort of human happiness and human efficiency 
that is born in a spirit of confidence and of mutual interest, which 
. is in turn the result of much practical, whole-hearted cooperation 
brought about by an enlarged understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying all of the problems of a particular business, and 
of what a real pull-together can do for all concerned. 

“Wherever human beings are brought together in a common 
undertaking, there is in the beginning so much of misunderstand- 
ing, such a lack of understanding that must be overcome before 
even a start toward the goal of stability or success can be made. 

“We believe in that sort of an understanding between asso- 
ciated groups of men that will incite the interest, the imagination, 
and the ambition of the individual, as that is the only way in 
which a real group spirit, plant spirit, or company spirit can be 
created and developed. 
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The “Armco” Spirit 

“Under our mutual interest policies there has developed in 
‘our organization a strong, constructive, indestructible plant spirit 
which we term ‘Armco Spirit’ and which has gradually defined 
itself as follows: 

“*This spirit is a comprehensive, vital force which finds ex- 
pression in the practical application of policies builded on a plat- 
form of Christian principles, in which selfish purpose has no 
place. 

“This spirit combines in proper proportion a spirit of fair- 
ness, a square deal always, both in theory and practice; a big, 
broad view of every problem, cutting out all narrowness and 
littleness ; a spirit of unselfishness, of loyalty, of courtesy to and 
consideration for the other fellow. 

“ “This spirit is, in fact, simply an exemplification of the high- 
est standard of real American citizenship.’ 

“The securing of a condition of mutual confidence between 
men and management is, in our opinion, the only way to create 
such a permanent satisfactory relation as will make for real 
stability and permanent prosperity. 

“The old policy of suspicion and the attempt by each side to 
get what it wanted by barter and long-drawn-out and ofttimes 
impossible agreements, or through force born of temporary 
strength of position, has proved a miserable failure for all con- 
cerned. The route ‘to a condition of mutual confidence’ is a long 
one full of weary days and nights and of the need of much of 
human sympathy and understanding, of great patience, of much 
perseverance, and of absolute devotion to all policies born of 
principle. 

“Tt is a long and hard route, but it has an ultimate destination . 
in industrial peace and prosperity.” 


A Novel Use for the Dictaphone 


A certain company in New York insists that everyone in 
the office knows how to answer the telephone in just the right 
way. Every employe must prove that he or she can give the 
right impression over the telephone, as well as in personal con- 
tact. Those who can not must learn. To this end, the novel 
scheme of making those who are willing to learn answer imag- 
inary calls into the dictaphone, and then listen to their own 
voices was hit upon, and is now successfully employed. 
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TRAINING AS A FACTOR IN REDUCING 
LABOR COST 


Of the Three Fundamental Factors in Production—Materials, Forces, 
and Intelligence—Intelligence Is the One Most Limited in Supply, 
and Yet What, Asks J. F. Johnson, President of the Firm of John- 
son & Timperly, Consultants in Industrial Relations, Have We 
Done To Develop and Refine the Third Factor? In an Article 
Published in a Recent Issue of “Management Engineering” He 
Further Defines His Thesis on How Instructing the Worker En- 
hances His Skill, Increases Production, and Lowers Manufacturin 
Costs: 


Results obtained during the past two years in a new phase 
of industrial engineering show quite clearly that the ambition 
to get results too often blinds one’s vision to the fundamentals 
that underlie the processes of production. Managers of plants 
have chiefly concerned themselves with materials and machinery, 
and have not given enough thought to the proper development 
of the men who were to handle them. 


We have highly organized our methods of handling and 
processing materials and we have built complicated and wonder- 
ful machinery in an effort to use the forces of nature to ad- 
vantage. But what have we done to develop and refine working 
intelligence ? 

When men are needed for work it is common practice to 
employ those who “look good” and put them on the job. After 
that little or no attention is paid to them and the knowledge they 
acquire of the methods of handling materials and machinery they 
get as well as they can through their own efforts. But this 
self-instruction requires much time and entails considerable 
waste of materials; moreover, the information the man obtains 
is incomplete and he forms incorrect working habits. This of 
course has a corresponding effect upon individual production and 
proves a handicap in the worker’s development as an operator. 


In a large measure the failure to train men properly explains 
the very common deficiencies of high unit labor costs, low unit 
production, large labor turnover, wastage, and a large number of 
workers below the department’s average of efficiency. Through 
our neglect of this fundamental factor we have been speeding 
along on an unbalanced program unaware, apparently, of the 
main causes of our failures, 
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If a job is to be successful it must be performed with intelli- 
gence in keeping with its requirements. We do not fail to 
furnish an adequate amount of material of the proper quality to 
carry on the job, nor do we fail to provide the proper amount of 
power or suitable machinery. We are contented, however, to 
‘take a chance on the man, accepting almost any applicant who 
tells us that he has the necessary qualifications and we hope that 
in due time he will “get the hang of things.” ; 


_ Training Should be Given at Outset of Work 

. The job should be performed intelligently from the very out- 
set, for it is only in this way that the results will be commensurate 
with those obtained through the efficient handling of the other 
two elements of production. Low unit labor cost and high unit 
production will then be obtained and wastage will be at a mini- 
mum. In addition, damages to equipment, department “dead- 
wood,” and unnecessary “friction” will be reduced. 

In one factory which has made adequate provision for the 
development of skill in workingmen there has resulted a decrease 
in unit labor costs of 43 per cent and an increase in unit pro- 
duction of 98.5 per cent. Results of a similar character have 
been obtained in other cases, driving home quite forcefully the 
importance of providing for this essential factor of more skilled 
labor. 

Large organizations, notably the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, also the National Metal Trades Association, have made 
this matter of more efficient labor an association issue. Their 
endeavors have already brought vision to many of their members 
and as one of them has stated, “nothing but ignorance can ques- 
tion the value of such a program.” Manufacturers who were 
formerly obtaining what they regarded as excellent results with 
highly developed systems and equipment have increased their 
net result to a notable degree by a corresponding development of 
this third fundamental which they apparently had left out of their 
calculations. 

Each manufacturer, however, can obtain for himself a very 
convincing picture of how this condition among his workers has 
affected the unit labor costs in his own factory. He need only 
take a cross section of the unit production of an average depart- 
ment. 

But merely to supply the men to do a piece of work is not 
furnishing all that. is needed to meet production requirements, 
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even though a certain percentage of the new workers may be 
highly-efficient. And yet is this not the common every-day expe- 
rience we have been having? As long, however, as intelligence 
on the part of the operators is necessary—and it can be deter- 
mined definitely how much of it is necessary for any specific. 
task—it would seem wise to provide in the regular division of 
management some means whereby this degree of intelligence can 
be developed to satisfy the requirements. A special department 
might be organized for the purpose which would bear the same 
relation to the production scheme that the heat-treating depart- 
ment bears to the machinery department. Tools needed in ma- 
chinery are first prepared in the heat-treating department before 
they are assigned to their tasks in the machinery department. 


Development Comes Only Through Education 

This development of the individual worker, however, can 
come only through education, and education which aims to fit a 
worker to his job is of a special type that might well be called 
job instruction. A few factories have realized this fundamental 
need and they have programs for providing all workers with an 
opportunity to acquire the training necessary for the proper 
performance of their particular tasks. sTheir policy in this re- 
spect is the underlying reason for their obtaining a high unit 
production with a low unit labor cost. 

How the training of operators can be accomplished is perhaps 
best shown by reviewing the program now being carried out in 
a factory of about 800 employes, which is engaged in the making 
of garment accessories. The aim of this plant was to have a 
balanced production program and to provide for all the operations, 
the kind and amount of “instruction” needed, to produce the 
best results. At the outset, each process was carefully analyzed 
into its various details, and a study was made of the proficient 
operators to discover just why they were so superior. As a 
result of this study the best manner, both as to time and effort 
required to perform each detail of every job, was determined, 
and after having decided upon the “one best way,” as it was 
called, its details were arranged in an order easily taught and 
the methods to be followed in teaching the workers these details 
were formulated. ; 

The instructors were next selected from among the best quali- 
fied men in the department and given an intensive and thorough 
training in their new job. They were trained for their task in 
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keeping with the general program. They were taught how to 
teach others, how to develop sound working habits in workers, 
and how to supervise the workers as they developed. Only after 
they were thus prepared were they set to work. As a result 
of their teaching efforts the workers in due course accomplished 
remarkable results. Some more than doubled their production, 
others almost reduced their wastage to the vanishing point, while 
still others woke up sufficiently to win at least a classification 
among the average. 

An interesting feature of the program was that which placed 
an entire department under instruction for a short period. After 
the “one best way” of performing each detail of the process in 
question was determined upon, all the workers were carefully 
instructed in its performance until correct habits were formed. 
They were well supervised as they developed in these habits, and 
they were encouraged to do their utmost through the regular 
use of individual progress charts. After their working habits 
became fixed they acquired such dexterity as to increase their 
unit production at the end of the first month 98.5 per cent over 
their former average. With this was obtained a remarkably low 
unit labor cost, 43 per cent lower than before the instruction 
began. 


Education of Workers Will Lower Costs 

This achievement is quite suggestive. It presents to managers 
a new thought for their program of lower costs, for the above 
results were obtained after a program which was well within 
the control of the factory manager and which proved of great 
benefit both to employer and workers. Other plants have ac- 
complished similar results. They have all uncovered facts which 
proved that there had been much neglect in previous efforts to 
provide some medium for supplying operators with the instruc- 
tion they needed to meet the full requirements: of their jobs. 

These companies no longer assign men to jobs immediately 
after they are engaged by the employment departments, but each 
man regardless of rank is first tested in the various requirements 
of the job for which he has applied. If he measures up to the 
standards of the job he goes to work, but if he fails to do so, he 
is given special training in the particulars in which he is lacking. 
He is placed under the care of men who have been trained how 
to teach and develop good workmen, and only after he has com- 
pleted the required instruction and has proved his ability is he 
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put to work. Through this process the men in the factory are 
made fit for their tasks and, having acquired the necessary in- 
telligence, they fill out a balanced program which results in low 
cost of production. 

While this departure from the common practice is not as 
well wn to managers as it might be, there are indications 
that some of*them are taking time to investigate such a program 
as an aid in their production plans. Some managers, however, 
have been alive to the situation and have endeavored to strength- 
en their organization in this respect, and the results they have 
achieved have encouraged them to still greater efforts and they 
have been an example to others. One such manager staies that 
by definitely training his workers in the details of their jobs he 
has been able to obtain a much higher quality of work than 
formerly. His unit production has increased while his unit labor 
costs have dropped and, incidentally, he has increased the wages 
of his men. He has also reduced wastage and developed a fine 
spirit among his workers and it is evident that he has succeeded 
in well balancing the several elements of production. 

Ordinarily an applicant for a job is passed upon by an 
employment clerk and if he appears satisfactory he is sent to 
the foreman. As a rule, however, the foreman is a busy individ- 
ual especially in the early morning when new workers usually 
come to him, and his explanations are so brief and the worker 
is so distracted by his new surroundings that he absorbs very 
little of the instructions that are gtven. Foremen as a rule ap- 
preciate that they do not know how to teach. They say it is 
not their business to teach, and they would prefer not to be inter- 
rupted in their task of getting out production. 


Training of Workers a Slow and Costly Process 

Acquiring knowledge or skill in this casual manner is a slow 
and very expensive process and it usually results in the worker 
contracting habits that actually handicap him in his later pro- 
duction work. He has no “one best way” to imitate and the 
meagre instruction he receives is so fragmentary and discon- 
nected that its effects are bad. The common failure to recognize the 
importance of this has contributed to the industrial world an army 
of undeveloped workmen, and this handicap has had its effect 
upon production. The need for an extensive program along this 
line is evident, and applies to the small shop as well as to the large 
factory, as both are striving for the same goal of lower costs. 


- 
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Many plants may be expected to feel that they are caring 
for the proper training of their men, and that while the suggested 
scheme may be desirable for others, they have little room for it 
in their own program. Such an attitude is a great handicap to 
a manager. Indeed, it places him in the same category with his 
workers who lack the necessary intelligence to do justice to their 
task and deliver a maximum result. Such managers need only 
take an inventory of the condition of their plants to determine 
whether or not correct working habits in the “one best way” of 
doing the various tasks are being properly developed and super- 
vised. When this question has been put to managers they as a 
rule agree that no “one best way” has been decided upon, neither 
has consideration been given to correct working habits. In fact 
there has beén no organized training, for those conducting the 
work were never trained to teach. 


This brings us back to the starting point—our ‘production 
failures are largely traceable to our neglect to give full recogni- 
tion to the three fundamentals of production—materials, forces, 
and intelligence. We have overdone some and neglected others. 
Intelligence on the job can only be provided through the process 
of education. This implies teaching, and teaching in turn sug- 
gests suitable personality and proper training in teaching meth- 
ods. Failure on the part of the management to consider these 
facts usually results in their selection of an “A-1 mechanic” or 
a “likable chap” as the one to teach workers and mould their 
working habits. Too many well meaning managers confuse 
personality with teaching ability. Yet the two are vastly differ- 
ent, although a pleasing personality is a valuable asset to an 
instructor. 


The Effects of Poor Instruction 
Many examples may be cited of how lack of training methods 
has proved a detriment. One case may suffice. A large auto- 
mobile factory with an ambitious program to cut unit labor costs 
provided at great expense an elaborate system under which every 
new worker was to be given a period of training before he was 
- put on his job. Old workers whose production did not reach 
required standards were also to receive instruction in their opera- 
tions and improve their output. The entire scheme, however, 
roved to be far from educational and though the men were 
kept busy by the instructors, the thought of developing correct 
working habits in them was apparently far from the minds of 
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those in charge of the plan. Those workers most fit showed best 
results but as for the others, the program was “lots of fun” and 
the company paid for the “performance” in low production and 
high costs until it decided the scheme was a failure and it was 

abandoned. 

The scheme failed largely because it was not developed by 
men who understood the art of teaching. The instructors were 
picked because they were “pretty good mechanics,” but having 
received no training in their new task they were ignorant of the 
best method of imparting their trade knowledge to others and of 
showing others how to develop correct habits of work. 

The factory manager who believes in the value of shop train- 
ing for factory employes should determine for himself the fitness 
of those entrusted with the task of teaching others. Such in- 
structors should be able to analyze a job and arrange its elements 
in best teaching order. They should be able, with the assistance 
of others, to determine the best way of performing each detail 
of a task, and they should compile’a suitable method of instruc- 
tion. Above all they should be skilled in the essential feature of 
their task, which is to impart their knowledge to others in the 
way that will best develop correct working habits. If they do not 
possess these essential qualifications their instruction fs bound to 
be of a low grade. They should not be allowed to train others 
until they have received intensive training themselves. 

Inquiry and investigation show that only in a small per- 
centage of factories are competent instructors employed. Plant 
managers do not generally realize the advantages of instruction 
as a means of obtaining low unit labor cost. The results ob- 
tained in one plant, however, can be duplicated in another and 
managers who have reorganized ‘their plans on this basis have 
been surprised at what can be accomplished when the first essen- 
tial for sound production, “intelligence in keeping with the job,” 
is supplied where needed. 


Old Workers as Well as New Must be Instructed 

All this applies to old workers as well as to new. In our 
factories a large percentage of the operators who are below 
average are victims of the old practice of “breaking in” help. 
Their working habits are excellent examples of wrongly devel- 
oped ones, and while such workers require longer and more pa- 
tient training to break them of their bad habits, they can never- 
theless be so improved upon as to accomplish much better results 
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than at present. By giving these men a careful training the 
department output in several factories has been raised very 


‘noticeably and the unit production increased in some cases to 
93 per cent. 


The worker as a rule appreciates the value of the instruction 
and the consideration given to the development of his skill. 
When he is properly taught his interest quickly becomes aroused 
and his ambition to improve his skill and technique tends to 
create a further desire for knowledge. But aside from its effect 
on unit labor costs the results of such a training program are 
many. It greatly accelerates production, reduces wastage, and 
conserves time in the acquirement of skill. It also suggests to 
the management various ways in which minor difficulties may 
be overcome; and in the effort to decide upon the “one best 
way” of performing an operation many points are usually un- 
covered which contribute to the ultimate success of the main 
production program. 


Training Benefits the Worker 

As examples of such conditions it was found in one case that 
a large number of time studies were “off,” some as high as 54 
per cent; in another it was decided to change the steps of the 
operation to those recommended by the training director, and 
this resulted in a considerable saving of time; in still another 
the inspection methods were so improved in the training depart- 
ment as to avoid an annoying “comeback” that had not only 
been a source of trouble but a great expense as well. In instruct- 
ing workers whose output was poor in quality it was discovered 
that the poor quality was caused by a defective jig, the use of 
which had already spoiled several hundred dollars’ worth of 
work. In another instance it was found that the large number 
of “seconds” was the result of a careless method of filing stencils 
used in making the product. 

Such economies as these are not brought about without a 
corresponding benefit to the worker. High production directly 
increases his wages, while low wastage allows him to share in 
the quality bonus which is added to his weekly wage. The earn- 
ing ability of many workers through this means is increased and 
brought up to a higher standard. Where training methods have 
been used to develop workmen the contribution of their “intelli- 
gence” to the production program is clearly seen in low unit 
labor costs. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AT MOUNT 
- HOPE PLANT 


By ALBERT R. WHITE 
Assistant General Manager, Mount Hope Finishing Co. 


Results Obtained Through the Operation of a Constructive Labor 
Policy—First Step Was to Make Mill an Attractige Place in Which 
to Work—Wage Scale Based on Two Factors, Namely, an 
Attraction to the Workers and at the Same Time a Rate Which 
Would Enable Mill to Meet Competition. 


Less than twenty“years ago, Joseph K. Milliken, then a young 
man of twenty-five, concluded that there was room for another 
finishing plant in the textile industry... While journeying about 
he discovered an old, abandoned cotton mill which was nearly 
one hundred years old at North Dighton, Massachusetts. The 
property comprised also about a dozen tenement houses of the 
old-fashioned mill type, an excellent supply of water, which 
upon analysis was found to be particularly suitable for bleaching 
purposes, and that is about all that could be said in favor of the 
proposed location. 


As long as the water was plentiful and suitable for the 
purpose and as there was a building which could be -utilized, 
nothing else mattered much to this resourceful young man, who 
not only had a practical working knowledge of the technique of 
the business he was to found, but was blessed with an uncommon 
capacity for hard work. He had before him not only the task 
of creating a business, but he had to build a town as well. 


It should be borne in mind that the property was located in 
an isolated village a mile and half from the railroad. The village 
had but few inhabitants and none of these had ever seen a finish- 
ing plant, there were no sewers, no domestic water supply, no 
gas, no electricity, no stores and but few houses. 


Started With Constructive Labor Policy 


In this pioneer period the founder was braught into close 
contact with his workers, and as he was human, he soon began 
to believe in his employes; they meant more to him than the 
machinery and the buildings, and as he planned and built for 
himself so he planned and built for them. In his personal rela- 
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tionship with his employes he started right, in that he impressed 
upon them that every business must have a head who should be 
‘respected and obeyed. 

At this early period in the company’s history the available 
experienced bleachery help was too apt to be of the floating 
kind; two or three weeks would be about thé length of stay in 
any one small mill, resulting in an appalling labor turnover 
even with but employed. : 

The founder of the business decided that if he was going 
to have reliable workers who would remain with him perman- 
ently, he must inaugurate some new constructive labor policy 
which would attract to his gate the best element employed in 
the business. 

, The primary step then was to make the mill itself an attrac- 
tive place in which to work and also to make the wage paid 
sufficiently high to be an added attraction; on the other hand, 
as the industry is a highly competitive business, it was necessary 
that any wage plan adopted should be so figured out that the 
worker would have to earn that wage. Any other plan would 
have been unsound and could not have succeeded. A system of 
piece rates and bonuses was adopted and the same plans have 
been developed and extended from time to time, so that nearly 
the entire working force as well as some of the office help are 
paid on that basis to-day. 


Good Housing Essential 

The founder of the business decided early in its struggle for 
existence that a faithful, intelligent worker must be well housed 
and well fed to keep his efficiency up and keep him contented, 
so that the housing program was put into effect as soon as the 
young business warranted. To-day the company owns more than 
two hundred tenements and dwellings of every available kind, 
located in a well laid out village and so harmoniously dotting the 
naturally beautiful landscape as to make the village one of the 
most attractive rural industrial centers in all New England. In- 
deed thescommunity is so pleasing and restful to the eye that its 
peace and contentment are soon sensed by strangers and freely 
commented upon. 

Employes who desire to own their own property are given 
a house lot, have a cellar excavated for them and are given the 
stone to build the foundation. The building of the house itself 
is financed by the company up to the time of completion, when 
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the employe is required to raise from a cooperative bank what 
the bank will advance on first mortgage, the company taking 
the second mortgage. Under the plan the house becomes paid 
for in twelve years. The company has made no particular drive 
to get employes in a frame of mind to own their property, leaving 
it to the employe to come forward himself and ask for a house 
when he thinks it is time to be a householder. 

The rental of the company houses is very small, anywhere 
from $1.25 a week to $5.00 a week, $5.00 being paid for a new, 
up-to-date, modern bungalow of six or seven rooms, with every 
modern convenience and improvement. 


Village Development 

The general program of village development has resulted in 
the building of roads, small parks, an excellent water supply for 
domestic use and fire protection, a sewerage system, electric 
street lights, gas, a modern school building, a hospital and a 
highly developed farm of over four hundred acres which seeks 
to provide poultry, eggs, excellent milk and vegetables at a very 
low cost. A retail coal business is also conducted so that up to 
very recently the village has been supplied with hard coal that 
will really burn for not over $12.00 a ton, which is very much 
cheaper than in the surrounding territory. 

The employes own and operate their own grocery and pro- 
vision store on the Manchester Cooperative Plan, and this ven- 
ture has been very successful and is a source of pride to the 
company. 

Recently the new club building was formally opened. The 
building contains a gymnasium, bowling alleys, billiard and pool 
room, library, shower baths, and up-to-date drug store and dor- 
mitories. The building as well as the athletic activities are in . 
charge of a director of athletics. In the rear of the club building 
there is a base ball diamond, tennis courts and a clam bake 
pavilion. The 1920 base ball team ended the season as Industrial 
Champions of the Eastern part of the United States and the 
soccer team of that year also had an enviable record. So it 
will readily be seen that the old adage “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” has not been forgotten by the manage- 
ment. The employment department operates a moving picture 
house. 

There is a cooperative bank in the village which is perhaps 
not quite so popular as the movie house, but, judging from the 
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amount of its deposits, it has a good many boosters among the 
workers. 

There are three churches in the village to look after the 
spiritual side of the workers. How well this work is done is 
best determined by the large Sunday congregations and the fact 
that the churches are financially prosperous without being sub-— 
sidized by the company. 

: It should be borne in mind that most of the activities men- 
’ tioned above, except the churches, were established and main- 
tained by the company with the assistance of its army of loyal 
workers. 

The Human Element 

At the beginning the founder of the industry decided that a 
mill worker was a rational, human being, that he was capable of 
likes and dislikes the same as his employer, that he craved 
recognition when recognition was due him and that he expected 
criticism when he erred, in fact that he was of the same cellular 
structure as his more fortunate employer. Having therefore 
settled that fact for himself, this capable young man probably 
started out with what we know today as one of the simple basic 
propositions of applied psychology and the proposition is worth 
while repeating. 

(The achievement of man must be brought about through 
some form of bodily activity and bodily activity is caused, con- 
trolled and directed by the mind.) That meant to get the full 
cooperation of the worker it was necessary for the founder of 
the business to successfully sell his workers his ideas, and not 
try to brand those ideas upon their very souls by the misuse of his 
power as an employer. 


The Employment Plan 

The employment plan provides for the employment of intelli- 
gent, English speaking people if possible, carefully selected with 
regard to their mental and physical qualifications for the job. No 
man of leisure would think of employing a tip-cart driver as a 
. chauffeur for his expensive limousine. Why, then, should an 
employment manager or superintendent expect that a farmer 
could go in to the factory and operate a Schreiner calender by 
simply showing him the calender and telling him what kind of 
work it produced. 

The employment department, although presided over by a 
regular ordained minister of the gospel who left the pulpit to go 
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into industry, hasn’t yet been able to recruit foremen and over- 
seers from the realms of the saints, or workers from the ranks of 
the angels above; hence, like all other industry, recruiting has 
had to be confined to mere mortals and the present personnel 
of the rank and file of the workers demonstrates that much care 
has been taken in building up the organization. 

The past of an applicant for employment is not held against 
him. It is not what he has done, but it is what he is going to do 
in the new job that is of interest to the company, except in the 
cases of freaks and well known ne’er-do-wells. Neither of these 
classes is ever hired, as the company is not in the business of 
maintaining an institution for the feeble-minded or a county 
almshouse for the lazy, on the theory that these unfortunates 
should be a direct charge on society in general and should not 
be carried as overhead by any particular industry. 

. Before an applicant is hired he is given a physical examina- 
tion for the purpose of determining if he reasonably measures up 
to the physical and mental qualifications for the job open. It is 

\  anerror to put a man at work on a job that he is not physically 
and mentally able to fill. It is an injustice to him and to his 
employer and the time to discover his unsuitableness is before he 
is hired if possible. 

Particular attention is paid to eyesight, both as to strength of 
vision and ability to distinguish colors and shades. The inspec- 
tion of merchandise requires keen eyesight. The fact that some 
customers really expect finishers to find latent defects in gray 
good makes it highly important therefore to find patent defects 

in finished products before the goods are shipped out. 


Ir‘roduction to the Job 
If an applicant is engaged, he is then briefly instructed by 

the employment manager as to the nature of the work which he 
is going to do, he is also instructed as to the clothing he ought to 
wear in the factory to be most comfortable on this new job and 
he is given a few words of encouragement and advice. Now the 
applicant is ready for-inspection by the foreman of the room 
where he is to go. The foreman can reject him if he sees fit, 
but as a rule the foremen are quite willing to give any applicant 
a chance who is recommended by the employment manager. The 
foreman and the applicant are introduced by the employment 
_ manager and the applicant is then immediately put at ease by the 
foreman in a gracious way so that the new worker may feel at 
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the outset that he has made a new friend and has not been an- 
nexed by another tyrant. 

‘The worker is now ready to go to the room where he is to 
be employed. 

Constant Instruction 7 

On his arrival the nature of his job is thoroughly explained 
to him and he is introduced to his fellow workers in the imme- 
diate vicinity and is given in charge of an experienced worker 
to begin his industrial education. In picking his instructor care 
is always taken to provide an individual who is a natural-born 
teacher, one who can talk and not one who thinks well but is 
unable io impart any information to the new worker. From this 
point on the new worker receives constant instruction on every 
detail of his job; the reasons for doing certain things in certain 
ways are carefully pointed out to him; the mistakes he is likely 
to make are explained and an honest attempt is really made to 
ground him thoroughly to fill his job acceptably. 

During the first month of service the new worker is occa- 
sionally visited by some one from the employment office, who 
will inquire into his progress ‘so that the worker may feel that 
there is real interest in him apart from the interest of being a 
producer numbered 200 on the payroll. 


Employment Relation Business Contract 

The employment relation in Mount Hope is purely one of 
business contract. The worker has certain definite services to 
sell. The company stands ready to be the purchaser of those 
services. Any worker who desires can have a written contract 
definitely stating the whole contractual relationship between him- 
self and the company. In actual business men can trade sharply 
with one another and still remain good friends, and with the right. 
spirit the same individual trades can be made in industry. 
Whether collective bargaining can be done in the same spirit 
still remains to be demonstrated by those who believe in it. 

The foremen and overseers are trained not to lose their temp- 
ers because a new employe is slow to learn or awkward, for 
somehow or other violent language will not increase efficiency, 
but on the contrary it will lower it, and so the company makes 
much of self control in foremen. It is a fact that with the aver- 
age worker after a violent argument, his mind will usually be- 
come confused or sullen, and in either event he is mentally 
incapable for the time being of rendering anything but the most 
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inefficient services. Experience has taught us that it is a physical 
impossibility to do otherwise. Here again we get back to our 
old proposition that thé mind trains the body, and if the free 
functions of the mind are interrupted the physical activities of 
the body are bound to be. 

Of course not all new workers make good. If after a fair 
trial the foreman is dissatisfied, the employe is turned back to 
the employment manager for a chance in another department, 
and he is given three different chances before he is finally dis- 
charged. 

The company does not maintain a trade school. Because of 
the peculiar nature of the business, the new worker will get 
along much faster under individual instruction on the spot than 
he could ever do in class work. 

(To be concluded) 


Railroad News 

President L. E. Sheppard of the railway conductors’ union 
declares the unions’ defeat was due to propaganda, that the 
strike would be directed against the Government. “We called 
the strike to gain certain rights to which our men were entitled,” 
Sheppard says, “‘but public opinion grew that it would be against 
the Labor Board and not against the railroads. The Labor 
Board told us the full force of the Government would be brought 
to bear if we walked out.” The press of the nation was almost 
unanimous in condemning the railroad union’s recent strike 
threat and in warning labor leaders that such action would 
antagonize public sentiment. 
A Moscow dispatch states that only 22% of population can 
be accommodated by the electric railways of that city as only 
142 cars are now in use. Fare collections average 1,500,000,000 
rubles a month and monthly deficit amounts to 2,000,000,000 

rubles. Fares are fixed at 1,000 rubles a ride. 


The Berlin Allgemeine Zeitung in confirming reports that 
the Hugo Stinnes’ group plans to take over railroads and public 
utilities says: ‘State ownership since the revolution has turned 
railroad profit of 700,000,000 gold marks into a deficit of 
4,000,000,000. We must change our whole economic system. 
If business is to pay debts of state business must have control. 
Only private enterprise can avert complete ruin.” 


“et 
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SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


The Scovill Manufacturing Company Was Organized in 1802, and Has 
Always Had To Take on a Large Proportion of Untrained Help 
and Train Them. At First the Training Had To Do Mainly with 
the Development of Skill, the Technical Knowledge Being Picked 
Up at Random. The Training Work Has Gradually Been Organ- 
ized Until Now It Includes Apprentice Training, Shop Mathe- 
matics Classes for Journeymen, and Men Under Instruction, and 
Classes in the Use of the Slide Rule for Foremen and Assistant 
Foremen. 


A complete course for apprentices should contain the de- 
velopment of skill as a workman, the understanding of the tech- 
nical subjects closely allied to the work, and the subjects that, 
though not related to the work, are essential in making the 
apprentice a more intelligent man. Skill as a workman can 
only be developed by working at the trade. It is not enough, 
however, to simply tell the learner what to do, give a hurried 
demonstration, and then leave him to his own devices. This will 
get a maximum of production with a mimimum of instructions, 
but develops machine operators rather than skilled mechanics. A 
skilled mechanic has been defined as the man who will do a new 
job right the first time and do it quickly. This demands a 
thorough understanding of the trade, as well as skill, as a work- 
man at the trade. To obtain this understanding the operation 
of the machines and the seasons for the methods of doing each 
job must be analyzed and completely understood. This means 
that the technical knowledge needed to do the work intelligently 
must be had and its relations to each specific job clearly worked 
out. To do this the praciical and technical are developed to- 
gether. 

Mathematics (including mechanics of physics) and drawing, 
are essential to the workman being able to do his work intelli- 
gently, and are considered an important part of any training pro- 
gram. English, civics, and economics have little direct relation 
to a man’s ability as a workman. Indirectly, however, they 
have considerable bearing on a man’s value as a workman. . 

Practice in reading articles in trade journals and giving the 
substances of what has been read in their own language will train 
the men in grasping the substance from a printed page and in 
talking plainly in clear, simple English. Shop men often have 
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considerable difficulty in getting the idea from printed explana- 
tions. Training in this line will greatly increase their ability to 
improve themselves, and to benefit from articles in trade journals. 
They have difficulty in explaining what it is they want to know 
or conveying their idea to another in reply to a question. Any 
increase in this line also increases their value as workmen. 

A study of the history of the development of industry will 
show that the invention of every labor saving machine was 
opposed by the working people, but that every machine that in- 
creased production was a benefit to everyone concerned, the 
working people as well as the mill owners. 

Such a study will bring out strongly that anything that in- 
creases production is for the good of the whole community, and 
that anything or any group of people that holds up production 
hurts everyone concerned, themselves. as well as the entire com- 
munity. This will necessitate a study of elementary economics, 
and the conclusions will emphasize the laws of economics. An 
understanding of the principles of economics, the relation of pro- 
duction and wages to price, etc., will do much to relieve or pre- 


vent industrial unrest and radicalism. 
But very few men have a clear understanding of our govern- 


ment, of the relation and obligation of the individual citizen and 
the government to each other. A course bringing out the 
unique features of our form of government is very much needed. 
A clear conception of the principles of our country will help to 
make loyal supporters of our present form of government. 

A study of the properties of the different metals will help 
them to understand the working and treating of different metals. 
A course in metallurgy is of definite value in training ape 
tices for the metal trades. 

A man to be an efficient workman must be in good health. 
A surprisingly large number of workmen are very careless of 
their health. A course in hygiene that will bring them to realize 
the importance of looking after the small matters of health will 
save many hours of inefficient work through poor physical con- 
dition. 

To secure as close a relation as possible between the practical 
and technical parts of the trade, the toolmaker and machinist 
apprentices spend the first year and a half to two years in a 
special training room. In this way close supervision is kept of 
their work, and they are taught to figure and lay out the various 
jobs. (The boys in other lines of training work in the regular 
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departments during the entire training period.) All of the work 
is regular work of the shop. 

After leaving the training room the boys spend the rest of 
their time in one of the regular departments working along with 
high class workmen. By the time they have completed their 
apprentice course they should be fairly skilled as workmen and 
have a good understanding of the trade. 


Opportunity for Advancement 

A study of any industrial plant will show that nearly all of 
the executives in the mechanical departments of that plant re- 
ceived their training with that or a similar concern. Our techni- 
cal colleges train the engineers and technical men needed, but 
the only place where the high class workman is trained is in 

industry. 

There is just as much opportunity for a young man to rise 
from an apprentice boy to a position of responsibility as there 
has ever been. It depends entirely on how hard he applies him- 
self to mastering his work. An old college professor who had 
watched the careers of the men who had graduated from college, 
summed up his observations in these words, “Unusual success 
does not depend on unusual ability, but on-an unusual capacity | 
for hard work.” This is just as true of young men in industry 
as it is of college graduates in any line of work. How often 
do we see young men who started out under the handicap of little 
education and advantages forge to the front as the result of 
unusual energy and determination to be among the best in their 
line. The boy with average ability but with a great determina- 
tion to get ahead usually attains success. 


Qualifications 
To be admitted as an apprentice with the Scovill Manufac- 
_ turing Company a boy must be seventeen years old or over. It 
is very desirable that he should have completed the common 
school; the more education he has the better. Boys who are 
just leaving school or who have kept up their education in the 
night schools will be given the preference. 

An apprentice’s mental attitude is as important a factor as 
all of the rest combined. The apprentices who want to learn and 
apply themselves to their work have great possibilities before 
them, but the ones who are sent to “serve their time” are usually 
a drag on industry. The mere “serving time” does not make 
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valuable workmen out of green apprentices. To be sure they 
may learn to operate the various machines, but there is a wide 
gap between a machine operator and a high class workman. The 
shop executives are chosen from the best workmen. 

Health and physical activity are also of prime consideration. 
A strong, active mind is usually coupled with a strong active 
body. 

Character is essential. The sense of honesty about his work 
is as important in a workman as honesty in the handling of 
money is with a banker. Without high principles of character 
no one can hope to be a successful workman. 

The man who cannot work agreeably with others is seldom 
wanted in any organization. Every workman must be able to fit 
himself into the conditions of the shop where he is employed 
and confirm willingly to the rules and regulations. 

References are required so that the application may be fol- 
lowed up and the fitness of the applicant ascertained. Te:chers, 
employers and others well acquainted with the applicant should 
be given as references. A personal interview is desirable and 
is required of those living in Waterbury. 

To determine more definitely the applicant’s fitness for the 
chosen trade, the first six months of the training period are con- 
sidered as a probation period. During this period the personality 
of the boy is studied very carefully. Strong human qualities of 
the right sort are necessary in the make-up of a high-class work- 
man. During the probation period and all through the training 
course a “Merit Committee,” made up of five foremen, grade 
each apprentice on the following points: 

Mechanical ability Initiative 
Quality of work Steadiness 
Application Attitude 
Ambition Progress 


The average of the marks agreed upon by the “Merit Com- 
mittee” determines the boy’s standing. 


Length of Traning Period and Bonus 
The training work for toolmaker apprentices covers a mini- 
mum of four (4) years of 2,700 hours each, and for machinist, 
electrical maintenance and electrical construction, piping, car- 
pentry, and tinsmithing apprentices it covers a minimum of 
three (3) years of 2,700 hours each. Each apprentice is loaned 
tools to the value of approximately forty-five dollars at the be- 
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ginning of his training and is made a present ef them when he 
completes it. The toolmaker apprentices are also given a bonus 
of two hundred dollars and the other apprentices one hundred 
dollars at the completion of their training. Each apprentice who 
completes the course satisfactorily will be given a diploma of 
apprenticeship. 


Schedule of Class Work, One Hour Per Day, Five Days Per Week 
Mon. Tues. Wed. __ Thurs. Fri. 

lst Term Math. English Drawing Math. Hygiene 

2nd “cc “ Physics 


Ath “ “cc 
Sth Civics Elem. Metall’g’y 


Economics 
6th 2 
7th 
8th 


Application 
Application, stating age, education, and shop experience, if 
any, must be made by letter to Director of Training, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn. Appointments. are 
then made for an interview. 


NEWSY NOTES 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s Committee on Agriculture 
has presented its report showing industry as representing 40% 
of the country’s purchasing power; providing more than 50% 
of materials used in manufacturing, and 50% of gross freight 
revenue of railroads; and employing about 13,000,000 men. 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporation of Binghamton, employ- 
ing over 13,000 men and women, with factories at Endicott and 
Johnson City, suburbs of Binghamton, is running on full time. 
The company is now turning out 95,000 pairs of shoes a day, 
which is 10,000 greater than the output during the war, when 
all business was running at full capacity. . 


Of 24,351,676 homes in the United States, 54.4% are rented, 
28.2% are owned outright and 17.5% owned under mortgage 
by occupants. The Census Bureau says “home” in this instance 
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signifies the abiding place of a family, not necessarily an entire 
dwelling. 


A Washington dispatch notes Government reports are show- 
ing unemployment reduced by 1,000,000 workers, leaving 
2,000,000 without jobs. An estimated 200,000 will find work in 
road construction on which the Government will spend 
$150,000,000. 


Philip T. Dodge, president of the International Paper Co., 
stated before the Industrial Relations Association of America 
that 30 years’ experience in hiring men had convinced him of 
the soundness of an open shop policy, and that should his firm 
recede from that stand he would resign. He declares that paper 
workers on strike since May 1 have lost $6,500,000. and that 
while 80% want to go back to work, they fear to because of 
union pressure. 


The New York City Committee on Unemployment Statistics 
reports 330,360 residents out of work out of 2,531,747 employed 
at the beginning of 1920. 


According to the Federal Trade Commission, about 90% of 
all industrial and commercial firms do not know what their 
costs are. 


The Cooperative National Bank of the Engineers’ Brother- 
hood, Cleveland, pays a bonus of 4 to % of 1% in addition to 
4% on savings. In its first year its resources have risen from 
$650,000 to $10,250,000. 


Signs of Better Times 


Gains in net operating income of large railroads. 
Reduction of unemployment. 

Stiffening in iron and steel prices. 

Cheaper money. 

Better business conditions in South America. 
Improvement in woolen industry. 

Increased volume of exports. 

Advancement of Liberty Bond issues. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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PROVIDING FOR A PLANT’S UNEMPLOYED 


Some Manufacturers Have Favored a Form of Unemployment Insur- 
ance While Others Prefer to Manage Such a Plan for Themselves. 
William Leavitt Stoddard, Formerly Administrator for the War 
Labor Board, in the October Number of “Factory” Tells How 
One Concern’s Unemployment Fund Works. | 


The United States is fortunate or unfortunate, depending 
upon one’s point of view, in that it possesses no scheme of legal 
unemployment insurance. England has a plan which costs many 
millions of dollars a year and which, in return, assists many 
thousands of workers over hard times. 

Even in England, however, it is apparently becoming the 
belief that the better method of insuring against unemployment is 
to have the costs paid by the industry itself and the workers in 
the industry, rather than by the state with or without contribu- 
tions from employer and employe. This development is the 
more interesting because in the United States, so far as can be 
judged from the beginnings of the experiments looking toward 
the establishment of unemployment funds, the basic principle 
seems to be to make unemployment a charge directly on the 
industry itself or else to let it severely alone. 

During the late period of depression one of the best-known 
plants manufacturing paper products drew up a plan for an 
unemployment fund. The name of the plant may not be made 
public at this time, largely because the management feels that 
the unemployment fund is still in the experimental stage. 

The unemployment fund of this paper specialty company is 
a sum of money made up of appropriations set aside by the 
directors in good times, that they may help out employes during 
times when there is not enough work to go around. The com- 
pany does not guarantee to pay any large number of employes 
_ irrespective of whether there is work or not, “because,” in the 

words of the management, “the more the demand for its product 
falls off the more its selling prices have to be reduced in order to 
induce people to buy. Consequently, in times of depression its 
revenues fall off far more rapidly than the volume of work, and 
it can have no assurance of its own ability to pay any fixed 
volume of wages.” 


The unemployment fund is not an unlimited guarantee against 
unemployment ; it is a definite and positive assurance concerning 
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the sum of money which at any given time stands between them 
and the distresses which may result from unemployment. 


One of the first principles governing this unemployment relief 
is that the employe gains something from unemployment. He 
gains relief from toil and effort, and he gains leisure to devote 
to his private affairs, recreation, and amusement. 

If unemployment insurance is made too large there will be 
an inducement for the worker to be idle. For a similar reason, 
fire insurance companies seldom insure for full value, becatise 

they can not remain solvent unless it is made less profitable for 
‘people to burn their property than to safeguard it against fire. 
This principle of co-insurance is applied by this paper company 
in its unemployment fund. 


Who Receives the Pay, And How Much 


The fund is controlled by a committee of four, two appointed 
by the general works committee, and two by the management 
(the works committee represents the employes alone). The fund 
is in the custody of three trustees appointed by the directors, 
who shall make payments only as directed by the committee in 
control. 

Any employe of the paper company with certain necessary 
exceptions, such as employes in countries whose laws provide 
for unemployment insurance, employes in temporary positions, 
and so on, is entitled to share in the fund. So long as the amount 
of money in the fund exceeds $50,000, and so long as the total 
charges against it are not over $50,000, during any 12 months, 
all lay-offs due to lack of work of half a day or over are to be 
paid for out of the unemployment fund in the following manner: 

To employes with dependents, 90 per cent; to employes with- 
out dependents, 60 per cent of their stipulated hourly wages, or 
in the case of piece or bonus workers, of their average earnings 
during the preceding six weeks. 

Whenever an employe who is entitled to receive compensa- 
tion from the fund secures temporary work outside, his total 
pay during the time he is working outside is made to equal 90 
per cent of his wages with the paper company, plus 10 per cent 
of his wages with the outside concern. “The 10 per cent,” says 
the management, “shall be considered his incentive to get his 
reward for seeking and holding the outside position. Employes 
without dependents have the additional incentive of the differ- 
ence between the 60 per cent and the 90 per cent. Any difference 
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between the amount he received outside and the amount due the 
employe shall be made up from the unemployment fund.” 

The committee in control of the fund keeps a strong hand on 
all applicants for relief. If an employe refuses what the manage- 
ment and a majority of the committee consider a reasonable offer 
of a job, either with the company or elsewhere, he can receive 
no compensation for time lost. Furthermore, any applicant must 
convince the management, before relief is granted, that he has 
made a reasonable effort to secure a job elsewhere. 

Any employe who makes a false statement to the company 
about his situation as to dependents forfeits the right to receive 
compensation for a period of three years. If an employe makes 
a false statement of fact in regard to the status of his outside 
employment he forfeits his right to reemployment and to receive 
further benefits from the fund. . 

Such a system prevents the wilfully idle worker from living 
on the company. 

This plan, as indicated above, has been in operation but a 
short time. It may or may not work well. It is an experiment, 
the results of which managers will study with real interest, a few 
months hence. 


Employes Congratulated 


President Fairfax Harrison of the Southern Railway sys- 
tem has issued an executive bulletin to all employes which states: 

“With heartfelt emotion I congratulate’ you on the news 
from Chicago that the present strike has been called off. Dur- 
ing the past anxious week I have made no public statement of 
my sentiments concerning the situation, nor have I sent you any 
message, hoping that I had your confidence as I know you had 
mine. I sympathized deeply with you, collectively and individ-. 
ually, for I knew the difficulties of your situation; but I felt 
sure that when the time came for final election you would remain 
loyal to the service of the public, in which, with mutual respect, 
we have for so many years been engaged together.” 


Secretary Hoover has declared, on the basis of: reports re- 
ceived by him, that more contracts for building ‘were awarded 
in the twenty-seven Northeastern States in September than in 
any other month this year, or in any September on record. 

The amount was estimated at 11.5% greater than in August, 
whereas in the ten-year period previous to 1921 September build- 
ing contracts averaged 14.5% less than August. 
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A NOVEL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SCHEME 


By W. Wallace 
Personal Department, Messrs. Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York, England 

American employers will be interested in the following 
scheme of unemployment insurance which is believed to be 
unique. Few individual employers in the world have ever 
adopted such a plan, and none of them are known to have ever 
gone quite so far as this. 

The importance of profit-sharing and management-sharing 
experiments can not be exaggerated. At the same time, what we 
are aiming at is surely to give the worker what he wants, or as 
much of what he wants as we feel can be given without impairing 
the efficiency of industry. Now while the worker is undoubtedly 
interested and increasingly interested in obtaining a larger share 
of the profits of industry, and a larger part in the management 
of industry, he is even more interested in security. Profit-sharing — 
and management-sharing may be essential parts of the super- 
structure of the industry of the future which all of us are en- 
gaged in building; but security is, in the worker’s eyes, the foun- 
dation. That is why, even with a profit-sharing schenie, the 
worker demands a fixed wage. That is why he is so anxious to 
attain security against unemployment. The menace of unemploy- 
ment is one of the grim realities of the worker’s life, and any 
_ scheme which will remove or lighten this menace will win his 
cordial approval. 
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Labor Turnover 

It should not be thought that I am urging that these things 
should be done by employers in a spirit of pure altruism! There 
are altruistic employers, and “more power to their elbows!” At 
the same time, most of us are made of commoner clay; and 
while we desire to give a square deal to the other man, we also 
want to know what we are going to get out of it ourselves. It 
seems to me that American employers stand to gain more from 
the introduction of a scheme on the lines outlined below than an 
English employer; and for this reason, that one of the great 
problems of an American employer, at any rate in normal times, 
is his high labor turnover. The labor turnover of the English 
company with which I am associated, at any rate so far as men 
are concerned, is less than 1 per cent per annum. Readers can 
themselves compare this with conditions in their own plants. 
Now anything which will materially reduce this labor ‘turnover is 
worth money, and I venture to suggest that nothing is more likely 
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to do this than a knowledge of the fact that if any employe re- 
mains he will be covered by his employer’s unemployment insur- 
ance scheme; and further, will gain greater security for every 
year he remains. 

Some Other Advantages 

Other advantages accruing from the plan are no less real. 
What is the greatest brake on the efforts of labor? Is it not 
the fear that by increased effort the worker will either be working 
himself or his fellows out of a job? This view may be quite ill- 
founded, but it is nevertheless present. Security against unem- 
ployment will undoubtedly tend to remove this feeling and make 
for greater output and greater willingness to accept new methods. 

Apart, however, from all the reasons of expediency, many 
managers must feel a real sense of responsibility toward those 
who have contributed service to the success of their business, 
and be very willing to consider any practicable scheme which 
will make easier the lot of the workman discharged through no 
fault of his own. 

The following scheme has been introduced by a British com- 
pany employing over 7,000 persons. It came into force on the 
Ist of January, 1921. It covers all employes between 20 years 
of age and the company’s pension age (which varies in different 
cases from 55-65), who have been employed for six months 


before dismissal (except in the case of one department where - 


the work being of a more casual nature, the qualifying period 
is three years). The benefit paid during unemployment is a 
certain percentage of the employe’s average earnings, excluding 
overtime. In the case of a single man or woman the benefit is 
at the rate of 50 per cent of these earnings. In the case of a 
married man a further 10 per cent is paid for a dependent wife 
and 5 per cent for each dependent child under 16 years of age, 
with a maximum of 75 per cent or £5 per week, whichever is 
the smaller; with a minimum of £1/5s per week. From this 
full amount of benefit, however, certain deductions are made. 
Under the State Insurance Scheme an unemployed man receives 
15/ per week and an unemployed woman 12/. The sums are 
therefore deducted. Again, a large number of the employes in 
question are members of a trade. union which offers an additional 
benefit of 6/ per week for a contribution of 2d. per week. The 
scheme provides for the deduction also of this 6/ and, partly to 
restrict benefit to those who are prepared to do something to 
help themselves, it is made a condition of participation that the 
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employe has paid either to a trade- union or to some other body. 
a weekly contribution of at least 2d. per week for a certain 
specified period. To take a particular case, if a single man is 
earning 80/ per week and is dismissed owing to shortage of 
work, he receives from the company 50 per cent of 80 shillings, 
that is to say, 40/, less 21. He therefore receives 19/ per week, 
irrespective of whether he is in fact receiving from other sources 
less or more than 21/. In the case of a married man with three | 
dependent children the benefit paid by the company would be 


60/ less 21. 
Period of Benefit 


The maximum period of benefit varies with the length of 
service. One week’s benefit is credited to an employe for every 
two months’ service up to 24 years, and thereafter one week for 
every year’s service. Thus, a man who served 2% years and is 
dismissed for no fault of his own is insured against unemploy- 
ment for 15 weeks. If he has served 321%4 years he would be 
insured for 45 weeks, assuniing, of course, he remained unem- 
ployed for the whole period. 

Benefit is payable only during such period if the man unem- 
ployed can satisfy the unemployment committee that he is making 
every reasonable effort to find other employment. An interest- 
ing point is that if, for example, he is entitled to 15 weeks’ in- 
surance, and at the end of 5 weeks obtains a job with another 
employer, and is dismissed through no fault on his part at the 
_end of a further 5 weeks, he again becomes entitled to insurance 
benefit for the last 5 of the 15 weeks. 


Short Time 

The scheme covers partial unemployment as well as total 
unemployment. Where the time worked by an employe is less, 
in the case of a time worker, than 90 per cent of full time, the 
time lost in ‘excess of 10 per cent is paid for at the same rate as 
full unemployment benefit. In the case of a worker paid by 
results, 15 per cent is substituted for 10 per cent, partly because 
of his ability to earn at a faster rate during the shorter hours, 
and partly because, being better paid, he is in a better position 
to provide beforehand for unemployment. 


Joint Management 

Not the least interesting part of the scheme is the fact that 
it was drawn up by a joint committee and is to be managed by a 
joint committee. The scheme was drafted by a committee which 
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was in part nominated by the directors and in part elected by the 
works council. About half the number were trade unionists. 
The scheme is to be managed by an unemployment committee 
appointed by the works council and will consist of nine persons. 
A majority of these will be workers’ representatives and two of 
them must be women. The final decision of all matters arising 
under the scheme is in the hands of this committee. The directors 
of the company reserve no right to override any decision of the 
committee. 
Cost of the Scheme 

The whole cost of the scheme is to be borne by the company. 
A lump sum of £10,000 (about $38,000) has been set aside at 
the outset, and the company have arranged to add annually the 
sum of 1 per cent of its wage bill, or such less sum as may be 
sufficient to keep up the fund to either £50,000, or 5 per cent 
of the wage bill, whichever is the greater. 

The company reserves the right to terminate the scheme at 
any time if an adequate scheme of national or industrial unem- 
ployment insurance is adopted. In addition to this, in the ab- 
sence of any experience of this kind, and in view of the difficulty 
of forecasting the immediate future of industry, they reserve the 
right to terminate the whole undertaking on three months’ notice. 
in case of necessity.—Industrial Management. 


Offer Training for Store Forces 


The clerks, advertising men, executives, department heads 
and salesmen in local retail stores in Topeka, Kansas, will have 
an opportunity to get special training in salesmanship and ad- 
vertising during a five days’ short course in merchandising to be 
opened at the high school auditorium, November 28. Two ses- 
sions will be held each day, one in the morning and one in the 
evening. The big stores of the city are behind the plan. Fred ~ 
Voiland, president of the Topeka Advertising Club and vice- 
president of the National Retail Clothiers’ Association, is one 
of the men who are taking the lead. 

The cost of the course is small and it is expected that the 
enrollment will total more than 500 persons. The work to be 
given will be similar to that offered at the merchant’s short 
course given annually at the University of Kansas. 

Among the instructors will be Ben R. Vardaman, salesman- 
ship expert; Frank Stockdale, author; P. L. Ivey, dean of busi- 
ness efficiency, University of Nebraska. 
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The subjects treated will include salesmanship, store plan- 
ning, record efficiency, administration, business ethics, technique 
of meeting the public, advertising and publicity of every kind. 
The school is being conducted with the idea of increasing the 
efficiency of retail stores, bettering the selling personnel and 
getting greater volume without the necessity of increasing stock 
or the number of clerks to sell it. 


WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER — 

The first meeting of the 1921-22 season of the Western New 
York Chapter of the National Association of Corporation Train- 
ing was held at the Iroquois Hotel on the evening of October 27. 

After preliminary remarks by the chairman, C. H. Wheeler, 
C. H. Bowman, chairman of the Membership Committee, out- 
lined the aims of the Membership Committee, expressing the 
hope that a larger membership might be interested. Mr. W. R. 
Heath and Mr. W. E. Hosler told something of the history and 
aims of the Association, and upon an invitation from the Niagara 
Falls delegation it was decided to hold the next meeting at 
Niagara Falls on the 8th of December. 

The scheduled round tables were both well attended and 
interesting, and profitable discussions developed. 


What Chance of Promotion? 

Investigation shows that out of a group of 500 manufacturers 
62 per cent began as office clerks. In subsequent years they went 
up the ladder as bookkeepers, salesmen, advertising men, pur- 
chasing agents, auditors, traffic managers, superintendents, secre- 
taries, and so on. More than 80 per cent of them are still in 
the general fields in which they started. About half are officials 
of companies with which they began, or with derauisten that 
grew out of original concerns. . 

Incidentally a like analysis of a large group of factory fore- 
men and superintendents shows that 90 per cent of them came 
up from factory hands.—Epwarp M. Woot ey, in Collier’s. 


Business Training Course 
The program has been completed for the business-training 
course of the Industrial Association of Cleveland. This body 
is a cooperative organization of employers and executive em- 
ployes, and the course will furnish an opportunity for study of 
business fundamentals. 
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Among the subjects are finance, organization, economics of 
business, advertising, sales and marketing, production engineer- 
ing, business plan, purchasing, shipping, inspection, credits, 
commercial law and accounting and cost accounting. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter 

E. E. SHELDON, Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss ANN DURHAM, Secretary- 

Treasurer. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Southerh New England 
A. C. JEWETT, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Rosert H. Bootu, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Pittsburgh Chapter ~ 


D. W. K. Peacock, Chairman. 
Philadelphia Company. 


Mr. P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Carnegie Steel Company, 
Duquesne, Pa. - 


Western New York Chapter 
C. H. WHEELER, Chairman. 
The Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
H. E. PuFFErR, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


New York City Chapter 
F. P. Pirzer, Chairman. 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y. 
JOHN F. KELLY, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


The New York Edison Com- 


pany, New York, N. Y 
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Class ‘‘A’? Members 


ABRAHAM & Straus, INc., Brooklyn, F. PICKERNELL 
ACHESON-GRAPHITE Co., Niagara Falls, N. R. COLE 

AETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co., Hartford, Conn..........++++e0ee+ MR. CHARLES H. REMINGTON 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
AMERICAN Harp RuBBER COMPANY, New York 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y..........+++MR. 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CoMPANY, THE, Middletown, Ohio. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.....MR. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y.Mr. 3 W. WATERSON 


AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn.......Mr. E. C. Mayo 

AMERICAN WOOLEN CoMPANY, 245 State St., Boston, Mass.......MR. JoHN BovINGDON 

ArMouR & COMPANY, Chicago, A. H. WAST 

THE ATCHISON, = & Santa FE RAILWAY CoMPANY, 

THE ATLANTIC CoMPANY, "Philadelphia, GUS 

THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 77 

BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., THE, Canton, Ohio..... sueeaaldpe J. H. WILson 


S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn.. R. 


BROOKLYN EDISON CoMPANY, INC., Brooklyn, N. Y...........++++MR. W. N. FENNINGER 
THE BULLARD MACHINE Too. Co., Bridgeport, Conn............MR. S. H. BULLARD 
BurROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich.................MR. F. H. DopcE 

CARNEGIE STEEL C©o., Pittsburgh, Pa........ MR, JOHN 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, N. meenneneneneine ia Epwin A. LEE 
CHENEY BROTHERS, South Manchester, Conn HOWELL CHENEY 
CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE COMPANY, THE, Oakley, Gincinnatinnn, Frep A. GEIER 
THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich......... Mr. W. H. Moutton 
CoMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IILMr. Frep R. JENKINS 
COMMONWEALTH STEEL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo............0+00+ Mr. ARTHUR T. MOREY 


CONSOLIDATED GAS Co. oF N. ry 4 Irving Place, New York — 


CurTIS COMPANIES, INC., Clinton, C. D. PERRIN 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass... MR. C. E. SHAW 

DopGE MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Mr. 


Henry L. DoHerTY & CoMPANY, 60 Wali St., New York, N. Y.. - Mr. 
R. R. DoNNELLEY & SONS CoMPANY, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

THE Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan.............+MR. 
E. I. DuPont pE Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware......MR. 
DurRHAM HosreryY MILus, Durham, N. 


MELVILLE W. MIx 
Mr. T. E. DONNELLEY 


W. W. SHAW 


J. A. HUNTER 


J. O. STEENDAHL 
Rosert H. BootH 


Cc. R. LAMMERT 


L. F. 


L. G. MORELL 
Wo. B. Foster 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Brewer, eee Rose L. SEARLES 


EASTMAN KopAk Co., Rochester, N. MR. P. W. TURNER 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Society, New York, N. Y........ “a F. P. PIrzer 

Erie RAILROAD COMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y....Mr. A. B. Horr 
FarMErs’ LOAN & TrusT Co., New York, N. Y........ oeeeeeeeMR. EDWIN S. MARSTON 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO, Chicago, -»+eMiss ANNE DURHAM 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEw YorK, New York City..........Mr. H. A. Hopr 

Forp Motor CoMpany, Detroit, Mich.............. MR. F. E. SEARLE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y...........+++++MR. H. G. REIST 
GENERAL Motors CORPORATION, Detroit, H. H. RICE 


HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE CoMPANY, INC., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. W. A. DEL MAR 
H. J. Hemz Company, Pittsburgh, Mr. Howard HEINZ 
THE Hoover SucTION SWEEPER CO., North Canton, Ohio........MR. MARTIN L. PIERCE 
GeorcE A. HORMEL AND COMPANY, Austin, Minn............++- Mr.- JAY C. HorRMEL 
JosEPH HorNE CoMPANY, Penn and 5th Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa..Mr. H. M. PHIFER 


HYAtTtT DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CorPoRATION, New- 
ark 


ILLINOIS STEEL Co., Mr. T. W. RoBinson 
Rosert H. INGERSOLL & Bro., New York City....... eeeeeseseeeeMiIsSs ALICE McCoy 

JoNEs & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa....... +eeeeeMR. A. L. MCLAUGHLIN 
KAUFMANN DEPARTMENT STORES, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa.......... Mr. Epvcar J. KAUFMANN 


KELLOGG, ANDREW H., Co., 141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y.. Mr. 
Kors BROTHERS, Irving Place and 16th St., New York City......Mr. 
Lever BroTHERS Co., Cambridge, 
LINCOLN NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE Co., THE, Fort Wayne, Ind.Mr. 
MARBLE CLIFF QUARRIES CoMPANY, (os Columbus, Ohio. ror 
MARSHALL WELLS Co., Duluth, Minn................ 
THE MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Chicago, Til...... MR. 
MEsTA MACHINE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa........... 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., New York, N. Y........++++DR. 
THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., Denver, 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., THE, Dayton, O............ Mr. 
NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, 2166 Oliver Bids, Pittsburgh, “Pa.Mr. 
THE NATIONAL City BANK oF CHICAGO, Chicago, IIl....... 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa............seee05 
NEw TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CoMPANY, 
THE New "Yorx EpIson Company, Irving Place ‘and 15th St., 
New York City 


-Mr. JOHN W. BAKER 


R. EDWARD P. VOLLERTSEN 


Mr. THomas J. FEENEY 


JAMES S. HEDGES 
WALDEMAR Kops 
WILLIAM R. HEATH 


FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


B. BoNNEY 
H. G. CARNELL 
L. L. BRANTHOVER 


WILLIAM M. Hoce 


ArTHUR WILLIAMS 


if 
| 
t 
A. S. DoNALDSON 
P. C. Hopces 
W. F. ARNDT 
C. E. Estes 
RopNEY A. PEEBLES : 
K. FRANKEL 


Class A Members—Continued 


New York TELEPHONE CoMPANY, New York, N. Y.............Mr. H. W. CASLER 
NorDYKE & MarMon Co., Indianapolis, Indiana.... 
OnEDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Mr. A. M. KINSLEY 
Otis ELEVATOR COMPANY, 11th Ave. and 26th St, N. City... ‘Mr. JOHN C. KNAPP 
Pacirio MILLs, 70 Kilby St., Boston, F. S. BLANCHARD 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., THE, Altoona, J. H. 
THe Gas Licut & CoKE Co., Gas Bldg., 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, E. NorMAN 
PHILADELPHIA Rapmp TRANSIT Co., Philadelphia, Pa............. Mr. JOHN E. WHITING 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn... . Mr. C. E. JOHNSTON 
THE Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y............... Mr. R. H. F. CoLEMAN 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS Pittsburgh, Mr. CEcIL G. RICE 
Po.iceE DEPARTMENT—CITY OF New YorK, 240 Center St., New 
Corton O1L REFINING CoRPORATION, Portsmouth, 
THE Procrer & GAMBLE Co., Cincinnati, “Ohio 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, —_——_ 
New Jersey ...... Mr. Frep W. TASNEY 
PuBLic SERVICE CORPORATION OF N. J., N. . Mr. JOHN L. CONOVER 
THE RAND ComPANyY, North Tonawanda, N. Y. ise seeeeeee. MR. JAMES H. RAND 
W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, THE, Freeport, I ses -..e.. Mr. W. T. RAWLEIGH 
THE ReEpusB.Lic IRON & STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio...... Mr. E. R. Rose 
Tue H. M. Rowe CoMPANy, Baltimore, Md.. . Dr. H. M. Rowe: 
F. S. Royster GUANO CoMPANY, Royster Bldg, Norfolk, Va.. ++ MR. C. M. SCHULTZ 
THE SCHWARZENBACH, HuBER Co., West Hoboken, N. J . Mr. H. Ruece, Jr. 
ScoviLt MANUFACTURING Co., Waterbury, Conn. *"Mr. Water S. BERRY 
SHEPARD ELectric CrANE & Hoist COMPANY, Montour Falls, 
THE SHREDDED Wueat CoMPANY, "Niagara Falls, N. ; ..Mr. C. H. WHEELER 
SImoNDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass MR. JOHN G. THOMPSON 
Geo. W. SmitH & Co., 49th St. and Siemiie 2 Ave., Philadelphia, 
Sotvay Process CoMPaANy, Syracuse, N. Y...............+. MR. E. R. BLINN 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM, St. Louis, Mo Mr. H. D. McBripE 
THE SPIRELLA COMPANY, INC., Niagara Falls, | > A Mr. W. W. KincaIp 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Cal a ae 
Joun B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa........ Mr. MILTon D. GenrRIS 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., Phila- : 
delphia, Pa. ... 6 Dr. HERBERT J. TILY 
SUBMARINE BOAT CoRrPoRATION, Newark, Mr. Harry H. TUKEY . 
Swirt & ComMPANyY, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il Mr. E. L. WARD 
THE TABULATING MACHINE CoMPANY, New York, N. Y.........MR. Ropert L. Houston 
TENNESSEE FURNITURE CORPORATION, Chattanooga, Tenn...... ...»Mr. JAMES M. ALEXANDER 
Tue Texas CoMPANY, New York, N. MR. W. A. THOMPSON, JR. 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co., Hartford, Conn. ........... ... Mr. Louts N. DENNISTON 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, Albany Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. ....... Mr. Cuas. T. CAHILL 
UNIVERSAL PorTLAND. CEMENT “Company, Chicago, Ill........... Mr. Rost. J. YOUNG 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn............MR. GEORGE L. WARREN 
WASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY, Minneapolis, A. E. SEVIRLING 
THE WARNER & SwWASEY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio............. MR. FRANKLIN T. JONES 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 195 Broadway, New York City. . - Mr. J. W. Dietz 
WesTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 
Ye MR. J. K, BRUGLER, JR. 
WESTINGHOUSE Arr RAKE COMPANY, ‘Wiimerding, Pa........... MR. JAMES LITTLE 
WESTINGHOUSE Mrs. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.. CaRL S. CoLer 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn....Mr. A.C. . 
WorTHINGTON Pump & MACHINERY Co., New York City........ Mr. FRANCIS FARWELL 
Yate & Towne Mre. Co., Stamford, Conn............ 
YawMAan & ErsE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y... 
THe YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TuBE Co., Youngstown, Ohio....... Mr. R. 
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National of ion: 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N. 


of the convention of The National 


“Proceedings 
of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 


liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 


| $2.00; to libraries and colleges, $8.50; to other than members, 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


of the third annual convention of The National 


. Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps 

tables, about 1,000: pages, cloth bound, Price to Class mem- 
bers, $8.50; to libraries and to other than Class 
members, libraries and colleges, $7 


Proceedinge 
es ge Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, ma maps and — 


of the fourth annual Silken of The oe 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A’ 


“bers, $8.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 
.... Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps 
“>< tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
+). bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class _ 
members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. | 


Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 


aes tion Schools: 400 ges, cloth bound, including charts, maps and _ 
..-.. ». tables. Price to “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 
leges, $3.00 ; to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 


of the seventh annual convention of The National 


Proceedings 
ea Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- _ 


discussions, ete, 823 pages, cloth bound. 
ce to Class “an members, $5.00; to libraries and educational 


institutions, $8.00;.to other ‘than Class. “A” members, libraries 

and educational institutions, $12.00. 

eon ea Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of The National x 
Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee 
reports, discussions, bibliographies, ete., 822 pages, cloth bound. 

"~*~ Price to Class “A” members, $6.00; to libraries and educational _ 


institutions, $10.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries 
and educational institutions, $15.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation — 


Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2.50 


= Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
ir Sas Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 


Schools for the year 1919, eloth bound—$3.00 
4 Monthly Bulletins of The National Amociation of Corporation — 


g for the year 1920, cloth bound—$8. 00. 


should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts.' Make remittances to the’ order of the Treasurer. 
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